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FNS  works  on 
implementing 
P.L.  95-166 


The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  is 
currently  working  on  regulations 
to  implement  the  new  child  nutri- 
tion legislation  signed  into  law 
by  President  Carter  on  November 
10.     The  legislation,  Public  Law 
95-166,  makes  significant  changes 
in  the  child  nutrition  programs. 
Major  provisions  strengthen  the 
administration  of  summer  food  ser- 
vice; provide  for  a  new  program 
of  nutrition  education  and  train- 
ing; give  USDA  authority  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  competitive  foods 
in  school  cafeterias  at  mealtime; 
and  increase  aid  to  especially 
needy  schools  taking  part  in  the 
breakfast  program.     The  law  also 
restructures  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 


gram to  reduce  waste,  and  in- 
creases financial  and  commodity 
assistance  to  schools  and  institu- 
tions taking  part  in  the  National 
School  Lunch,   School  Breakfast, 
and  Child  Care  Food  Programs .  FNS 
has  taken  steps  to  implement  sev- 
eral of  these  changes: 

•  In  the  School  Breakfast 
Program,  USDA  increased  the  maxi- 
mum reimbursement  rates  for  "es- 
pecially needy"  schools.     The  new 
law  calls  for  especially  needy 
schools  to  be  reimbursed  at  a  spe- 
cial rate,  which  will  be  adjusted 

Continued  on  page  5 


WIC  project 
now  underway 


Thirteen  States  will  be  participa- 
ting in  a  pilot  project  to  help 
migrant  farmworker  families  uti- 
lize the  WIC  program.     The  migrant 
pilot  project  test  a  solution 

to  one  of  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems for  migrants :  how  to  contin- 
ue getting  WIC  benefits  as  they 
move  from  place  to  place.  Already 
underway,   the  project  will  operate 
at  least  through  September  1978. 

The  pilot  project  will  also  test  a 
new  modular  nutrition  education 
curriculum  designed  especially  for 
migrant  WIC  participants.   The  mod- 
ular lessons  will  be  in  Spanish 
and  English,  and  they  will  be  con- 
cise,  easy  to  understand,  and  sim- 
ple enough  for  auxiliary  staff  to 
use  if  a  nutritionist  is  not  a- 
vailable.     The  modules  will  be 
numbered  in  sequence,  and  each 
time  a  participant  completes  a 
lesson,   that  will  be  noted  on  her 
transferable  certification  card. 
The  participant  will  then  receive 


the  next  lessonln  sequence  at  the 
next  WIC  clinic  she  visits. 

Under  the  pilot  project,  partici- 
pants will  be  given  cards  with  -> 
their  names  and  identification 
numbers  when  they  first  apply  for 
WIC.     The  cards  will  be  valid  for 
6  months  and  will  enable  migrant 
farmworkers  to  apply  for  WIC  at 
new  clinics  without  having  to  be 
certified  all  over  again,  as  they 
now  are  under  the  regular  program. 

Each  participating  local  clinic 
will  keep  a  participation  log.  The 
data  from  the  logs  will  enable  FNS 
to  develop  a  profile  of  WIC  mi- 
grant participants:  the  services 
they  receive,  where  there  are 
served,  and  where  there  are  lapses 
in  service  as  they  move  from  one 
locale  to  another. 

The  pilot  project  will  operate  in 
a  core  of  mid-continent  States 

Continued  on  page  2 
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which  form  one  of  the  three  main 
migrant  streams  in  the  United 
States.     Twelve  States  will  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $2.5  million  in 
USDA  funds  for  the  project:  Texas, 
("homebase"  for  most  raid-continent 
migrants),   Colorado,   Iowa,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,   and  Wisconsin.     Missouri  is 
also  participating  in  the  project 
but  is  not  requesting  USDA  funds. 
States  should  have  received  all  of 
their  funds  by  February  28,  1978. 

FNS  aids  in 
disaster  relief  effort 

FNS  provided  emergency  food  assis- 
tance to  aid  the  thousands  of 
people  affected  by  the  disastrous 
blizzards  which  struck  the  Midwest 
and  New  England  in  January  and 
February . 

Working  with  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  the  U.S.  Army,   FNS  as- 
sisted in  the  airlift  of  60,000 
pounds  of  food  to  almost  17,000 
people  in  the  Cincinnati  area  who 
were  stranded  in  their  homes  by 
the  storm.     The  blizzard  took  sev- 
eral lives  as  it  swept  through  the 
Midwest . 

When  another  devastating  blizzard 
hit  New  England  only  2  weeks 
later,  FNS  used  supplies  from  the 
school  food  programs  to  provide 
meals  for  the  thousands  of  people 
who  had  been  forced  from  their 
homes  to  emergency  shelters.  While 
it  is  still  too  early  for  accurate 
figures,   latest  reports  show  that 
the  emergency  shelters  served  at 
least  3,000  meals  a  day  to  people 
in  Revere,  Massachusetts,  and 
2,000  meals  a  day  to  people  in 
Woonsocket,   Rhode  Island. 

FNS  approved  emergency  food  stamps 
for  people  in  eight  Massachusetts 
counties  and  all  of  Rhode  Island. 
The  stamps  were  approved  for  2 
weeks  to  tide  over  the  many  fami- 
lies who  had  been  unable  to  work 
because  of  the  storm. 

Food  stamp 
allotments  increase 

Food  stamp  allotments  increased  on 
January  1   ,   reflecting  a  February 
to  August  rise  in  food  costs  for 


low-income  families.     In  the  con- 
tinental 48  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  monthly  stamp 
allotments  increased  by  at  least 
$2  for  all  households,   except  for 
one-person  households.     The  allot- 
ment for  a  family  of  four  is  now 
$174;   it  had  been  $170. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  requires  USDA 
to  adjust  stamp  allotments  twice  a 
year,   in  line  with  food  price 
changes  as  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.     These  price 
changes  are  reflected  in  the  cost 
of  USDA's  Thrifty  Food  Plan.  Al- 
lotment adjustments  take  effect 
January  1  and  July  1.   The  table  on 
page  3  lists  food  stamp  allotments 
and  purchase  requirements  for  the 
48  States  and  District  of  Colum- 
bia.    The  table  appeared  in  the 
November  8  Federal  Register,  along 
with  the  tables  for  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,   the  Virgin 
Islands,   and  Guam. 

Under  food  stamp  regulations  now 
in  effect,  monthly  net  income  eli- 
gibility standards  are  tied  to  the 
size  of  food  stamp  allotments  in 
most  cases.     This  means  that  when 
allotments  increase,  net  income 
cut-offs  also  increase  for  most 
households.     In  accordance  with 
the  January  1  increase  in  allot- 
ments,  the  monthly  net  income  li- 
mits increased  for  all  households 
with  three  or  more  persons.  The 
limit  for  a  family  of  four  went 
from  $567  to  $580. 

The  income  limits  for  one-  and 
two-person  households  did  not 
change.     They  remain  at  USDA  pov- 
erty guideline  levels — $262  and 
$344  respectively.     Current  regu- 
lations require  USDA  to  use  either 
allotment-based  calculations,  or 
the  poverty  guidelines,  whichever 
are  higher,   in  setting  income 
eligibility  limits. 

New  food  stamp  legislation  changes 
the  procedures  for  setting  income 
limits.   The  new  legislation  is  not 
yet  in  effect.   USDA  is  now  deve- 


loping proposed  regulations  to 
implement  the  new  law.     The  table 
below  lists  new  income  limits, 
effective  January  1,   for  the 
48  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia : 

One-person  households   $  262 

Two-person  hcLseholds   $  344 

Three-person  households  $  460 

Four-person  households   $  580 

Five-person  households   $  687 

Six-person  households   $  827 

Seven-person  households  $  913 

Eight-person  households  $1047 

For  each  additional  household 
member  over  eight,  add   $  133 

Higher  utility  rates  may 
lower  food  stamp  prices 

This  winter,  USDA  issued  a  new 
rule  to  lessen  hardships  suffered 
by  food  stamp  participants  with 
high  utility  costs.     Under  the  new 
rule,  participants  can  have  their 
food  stamp  purchase  prices  reduced 
if  they  can  show  a  $25  or  more  in- 
crease in  their  winter  heating  or 
utility  bills. 

The  new  rules,   effective  November 
30,   1977,   require  State  welfare 
agencies  to  notify  households  that 
recent  utility  bills  can  be  used 
when  computing  the  food  stamp  pur- 
chase price.     The  rules  direct 
States  to  certify  food  stamp  ap- 
plicants within  30  days  if  appli- 
cants can  document  an  increase  of 
more  than  $25  in  their  utility 
bills.     To  document  the  increase, 
households  may  use  their  most  re- 
cent utility  bills,   but  may  also 
use  other  available  information, 
such  as  notices  of  utility  rate 
increases . 

New  recertification 
rules  now  in  effect 

As  a  result  of  new  food  stamp  reg- 
ulations, people  who  use  food 
stamps  will  now  be  getting  written 
notices  telling  them  when  their 
eligibility  is  due  to  end.  The 
notices  will  tell  them  the  speci- 
fic date  by  which  they  must  reap- 
ply for  the  program  in  order  to 
avoid  an  interruption  in  food 
stamp  benefits. 


FOOD  STAMP  ALLOTMENTS  AND  PURCHASE  REQUIREMENTS  (Effective  January  1,  1978) 
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For  each  additional  household  member  over  eight,  add  $40  to  the  monthly  stamp  allotment  for 
an  eight-person  household. 
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USDA  issued  the  new  regulations  in 
December  to  resolve  the  nationwide 
class  action  lawsuit,   Basel  vs. 
Butz,  which  challenged  the  former 
recertif ication  procedures.  Pre- 
viously, food  stamp  agencies  noti- 
fied participants  of  their  certi- 
fication expiration  dates  during 
the  application  process.     The  a- 
gencies  provided  no  further  no- 
tice.    The  new  rules  make  the  re- 
certification  process  fairer  by 
requiring  State  and  local  agencies 
to  take  more  responsibility  for 
keeping  food  stamp  users  informed 
about  their  eligibility  status. 

Unspent  WIC  funds 
reallocated  to  42  States 

More  States  than  ever  before  are 
participating  in  the  fifth  reallo- 
cation of  unspent  funds  for  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC) . 

Begun  in  January,   the  fifth  real- 
location will  distribute  approxi- 
mately $23  million  to  42  States. 
Under  USDA's  reallocation  plan, 
each  State  agency  has  an  assigned 
maximum  monthly  expenditure  level. 
If  the  State  does  not  spend  WIC 
funds  at  that  level,   the  unspent 
funds  are  recovered  and  distribu- 
ted to  States  with  high  expendi- 
ture levels.     To  share  in  the 
fifth  reallocation,   States  had  to 
spend  over  90  percent  of  WIC  money 
available  for  the  period  July 
through  November  1977. 

The  purpose  of  the  reallocation 
plan  is  to  encourage  States  to  ex- 
pand their  WIC  caseloads  gradually 
by  spending  more  of  the  money  USDA 
makes  available.     Latest  estimates 
of  WIC  participation  show  a  30 
percent  increase  since  the  first 
reallocation  last  February.  The 
program  now  serves  approximately 
1,026,000  women  and  children. 

The  last  reallocation  in  the  WIC 
reallocation  series  is  scheduled 


for  April.     States  spending  95 
percent  or  more  of  funds  available 
for  February  1978  will  participate 
in  the  last  reallocation. 

WIC  comments 
reviewed 

Is  the  sugar  content  too  high  in 
cereals  provided  through  the  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Children?     Early  last 
fall,  USDA  asked  the  public  to  re- 
spond to  this  question  and  to  com- 
ment on  two  other  areas  of  concern 
in  the  WIC  program:  how  the  De- 
partment can  improve  delivery  of 
WIC  services  in  rural  areas;  and 
whether  or  not  low  income  should 
be  the  sole  criteria  for  program 
eligibility.     Currently  applicants 
must  have  low  income  and  be  medi- 
cally determined  to  be  "at  nutri- 
tional risk. " 

In  reviewing  the  300  comments  re- 
ceived, USDA  found  that  most  peo- 
ple agreed  on  the  first  two  is- 
sues.    Most  comments  favored  re- 
stricting the  sugar  content  in 
cereal  due  to  its  possible  role  in 
the  development  of  tooth  decay, 
obesity  and  other  health  problems. 
Also  most  comments  suggested  that 
transportation  to  clinics  be  pro- 
vided to  WIC  participants  living 
in  rural  areas. 

In  regard  to  program  eligibility, 
however,  comments  were  divided. 
Some  people  favored  admitting  only 
medically  certified  "nutritional 
risk"  applicants.     Others  argued 
that  low  income  by  itself  is  an 
accurate  indicator  of  nutritional 
need.     A  number  of  comments 
pointed  out  that  the  program's 
current  requirements  have  resulted 
in  some  low  income  infants  and 
children  being  declared  ineligible 
for  the  program. 

Assistant  Secretary  Foreman  said 
these  comments  will  be  of  great 
assistance  to  USDA  in  finalizing 
amendments  to  WIC  regulations. 

Advisory  council  meets 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Maternal, 
Infant,  and  Fetal  Nutrition  met 
February  15-16  in  Memphis,  Tennes- 
see.    Members  reviewed  the  latest 


developments  in  the  Special  Sup- 
plemental Food  Program  for  Women, 
Infants  and  Children  (WIC) ,  in- 
cluding legislative  proposals  for 
the  program  and  the  current  dem- 
onstration project  to  improve  WIC 
service  to  migrant  families.  The 
Council  also  reviewed  two  WIC  pro- 
gram studies.     C'e  profiles  parti- 
cipants and  Lhe  other  analyzes 
program  administration  costs. 

Cashout  option 
allows  more  flexibility 

New  food  distribution  regulations 
give  States  more  flexibility  in 
providing  food  assistance  to  fed- 
derally  funded  nutrition  projects 
for  the  elderly.     States  may  now 
choose  to  receive  cash  payments 
for  all,  or  any  portion  of,  the 
donated  foods  they  would  otherwise 
receive  from  USDA.     This  means 
State  agencies  can  provide  some 
local  projects  with  cash,  others 
with  donated  foods. 

Under  the  new  rules,  States  must 
determine  each  year  whether  and 
how  they  will  use  the  cashout  op- 
tion.    The  decision  is  binding  un- 
til the  end  of  that  fiscal  year. 
Published  in  the  Federal  Register 
November  22,   the  regulations  im- 
plement amendments  to  Title  VII  of 
the  Older  American's  Act  of  1965. 

In  accordance  with  the  Older  Amer- 
ican's Act,  USDA  adjusts  the  level 
of  commodity  assistance  each  year 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  food  away  from 
home.  Currently  the  reimbursement 
rate  is  29.25  cents  per  month. 

Hearings  provide 
valuable  testimony 

Hundreds  of  people  testified  at 
the  public  hearings  USDA  held  this 
fall  to  get  public  thinking  on 
ways  to  improve  the  food  stamp  and 
child  nutrition  programs.     New  le- 
gislation makes  significant  chang- 
es in  these  programs,  and  USDA 
wanted  to  get  the  benefit  of  pub- 
lic comments  before  writing  the 
regulations  which  will  implement 
these  changes. 
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Held  during  October,   the  food 
stamp  hearings  focused  on  changes 
resulting  from  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  signed  by  President  Car- 
ter on  September  29.     Each  of  the 
seven  FNS  regions  organized  an  ur- 
ban hearing  as  well  as  one  or  more 
rural  hearings.     A  special  hearing 
in  Fresno,  California,   focused  on 
the  problems  of  migrants.  The 
hearings  generally  lasted  one  day, 
with  some  running  another  half 
day.     Most  of  the  testimony  was  at 
the  urban  hearings,  which  were 
held  in  Boston,  Atlanta,  Los  Ange- 
les, Chicago,  Baltimore,  Dallas, 
and  Denver.     More  than  500  people 
testified  at  these  hearings. 

The  child  nutrition  hearings  were 
held  in  eight  major  cities  between 
October  25  and  November  4.  The 
hearings  focused  on  the  adequacy 
of  the  new  meal  patterns  and  on 
the  issues  in  Public  Law  95-166, 
enacted  November  10.     Each  hearing 
lasted  Two  days. 

Those  testifying  at  the  hearings 
included  students,  parents.  State 
administrators,  program  advocates, 
educators,  city  officials,  food 
service  workers,   food  processors, 
day  care  providers,  summer  food 
service  sponsors,  and  representa- 
tives of  migrant  organizations.  A 
member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  State  legislator, 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Advi- 
sory Council  on  Child  Nutrition 
were  among  the  571  people  who 
testified  during  the  hearings. 

The  testimony  will  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  operating  record 
of  the  child  nutrition  programs, 
and  FNS  will  use  the  suggestions 
and  ideas  in  writing  regulations 
and  guidance  materials. 

Each  FNS  regional  office  has  a 
transcript  of  the  food  stamp  and 
child  nutrition  hearings.  They 
are  available  for  public  review. 


Implementing  P.L.95-166 

(continued  from  page  1) 

semi-annually  based  on  changes  in 
the  f ood-away-f rom-home  series  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

On  December  22,  USDA  issued  an 
initial  increase,  effective  retro- 
actively, for  breakfast  served  be- 
tween November  10  and  December  31, 
1977.     Schools  and  institutions 
will  receive  a  maximum  of  49.25 
cents  for  each  free  breakfast  and 
44.25  cents  for  each  reduced-price 
breakfast  served  during  this 
period . 

On  January  1,  USDA  made  the  semi- 
annual adjustment,   increasing  the 
maximum  reimbursement  rates  to 
50.25  cents  for  each  free  break- 
fast and  45.25  cents  for  each  re- 
duced-price breakfast  served  in 
especially  needy  schools. 

A  State  can  determine  a  school  to 
be  "especially  needy"  if  the 
school  serves  a  high  percentage  of 
free  and  reduced-price  meals,  if 
food  service  costs  are  unusually 
high,  or  if  the  school  meets  other 
economic  criteria. 

•  As  the  new  law  mandates, 
USDA  issued  new  regulations  for 
the  Special  Milk  Program.     The  re- 
gulations discontinue  the  practice 
of  providing  a  second  serving  of 
free  milk  to  needy  children  during 
mealtime.     Each  needy  child  who 
receives  a  free  meal  will  continue 
to  receive  one  free  half-pint  of 
milk  as  a  component  of  the  meal. 
If  a  needy  child  wants  an  extra 
serving,  he  or  she  can  purchase  it 
at  the  low  prices  made  possible  by 
the  Special  Milk  Program. 

Schools  and  institutions  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  a  half-pint  of 
free  milk  at  mealtime  to  children 
who  qualify  for  free  meals  but  who 
choose  not  to  take  them.  Schools 
and  institutions  will  also  contin- 
ue to  make  free  milk  available  to 
needy  children  when  the  Special 
Milk  Program  is  operated  at  times 
other  than  during  meals. 

The  Special  Milk  Program  regula- 
tions change  applies  to  meals 
served  through  the  National  School 
Lunch,   School  Breakfast,  and  Child 
Care  Food  Programs.   Effective  Feb- 
ruary 1,   the  change  was  published 
in  the  January  6  Federal  Register. 


Also  published  in  the  January  6 
Federal  Register  were  new  rates  of 
reimbursement  for  the  Special  Milk 
Program.     In  accordance  with  P.L. 
95-166,  USDA  adjusted  the  rates 
retroactively  based  on  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.     For  the 
period  July  1,  1977  through  June 
30,  1978,  the  rate  is  6.25  cents 
per  half  pint  of  milk  served  to 
paying  children.     The  rate  had 
been  6  cents.     Schools  and  insti- 
tutions will  continue  to  be  reim- 
bursed the  purchase  price  of  milk 
served  free  to  needy  children. 

•  In  the  National  School 
Lunch  and  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
grams, USDA  increased  the  level  of 
commodity  assistance  provided  to 
schools  and  nonresidential  child 
care  institutions.     Schools  and 
institutions  will  now  receive  com- 
modities, or  cash  payments  instead 
of  commodities,  at  the  rate  of 
12.75  cents  for  each  lunch  served. 
The  rate  is  the  same  for  suppers 
served  under  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program.     Previously,  the  rate  had 
been  11.75  cents. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

(Millions  of  Participant*) 


NOV.  1975       NOV.  1976       OCT.  1977        NOV.  1977 

CHILDREN  RECEIVING  FREE  OR  REDUCED-PRICE  LUNCHES 
SSaS  TOTAL  PARTICIPATION 


FAMILY  FOOD  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

(Millions  of  Participants) 

18.0 
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The  new  rate  is  effective  retro- 
actively to  July  1,   1977,  and  it 
will  remain  in  effect  until  June 
30,   1978.   The  rate  change  appeared 
in  the  Federal  Register  January  6. 

USDA  is  now  in  the  process  of 
drafting  regulations  to  implement 
other  provisions  of  Public  Law  95- 
166.     Early  in  February,  the 
Department  invited  public  comment 
on  regulations  for  the  Summer  Food 
Program.   For  details,   see  the  fol- 
lowing item.     USDA  has  also  in- 
vited comments  on  a  proposal  to 
allow  junior  high  and  middle 
school  students  to  accept  as  few 
as  three  of  the  five  items  offer- 
ed with  the  Type  A  school  lunch. 

USDA  works  on 
summer  food  regs 

On  January  31,  USDA  issued  inter- 
im regulations  for  the  Summer  Food 
Program  to  enable  sponsors  to  get 
started  on  plans  for  this  year's 
program.     The  Department  published 
additional  regulations  in  proposed 
form  on  February  3.     USDA  reviewed 
the  82  public  comments  received 
in  February,  and  is  now  finalizing 
the  regulations.     Final  regula- 
tions should  be  issued  before  the 
end  of  March. 

Under  the  interim  regulations: 

•  Food  service  management 
companies  interested  in  participa- 
ting in  the  program  will  have  to 
register  with  the  State  in  which 
they  intend  to  operate. 

•  States  will  have  to  make 
statewide  announcements  of  the 
program's  availability,  and  they 
must  solicit  and  assist  potential 
sponsors  in  rural  areas. 

•  Residential  summer  camps 
which  participate  in  the  program 
will  have  to  document  each  needy 
child's  eligibility,  based  on  fa- 
mily size  and  income,   to  receive 
reimbursement  for  meals  served. 
Nonresidential  sponsors  will  have 
the  option  of  documenting  each 
child  individually  or  documenting 
one-third  of  enrolled  children  as 
living  in  areas  of  economic  need. 


•  Residential  summer  camps 
will  be  able  to  serve  up  to  four 
meals  a  day,   including  a  nutri- 
tious snack  as  one  meal.     If  non- 
residential local  sponsors  wish  to 
serve  as  many  as  four  meals,  they 
will  have  to  participate  under  the 
same  conditions  as  residential 
summer  camps.     Other  sponsors  will 
be  able  to  serve  up  to  three  meals 
a  day,   including  a  nutritious 
snack  as  one  meal. 

•  States  will  have  to  approve 
sponsor's  budgets,  and  set  limits 
on  spending  levels  as  part  of  the 
application  approval. 

"Eligible  children"  are  defined 
for  the  first  time  in  the  interim 
regulations.     "Eligible  children" 
are  persons  18  years  of  age  and 
younger,  or  individuals  older  than 
18  who  are  mentally  or  physically 
handicapped  and  who  participate  in 
a  public  school  program  estab- 
lished for  the  mentally  or  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The  interim  regulations  stipulate 
that  States  may  provide  sponsors 
with  "start  up"  payments  before 
the  program  begins  to  cover  admi- 
nistrative costs.     "Start  up" 
funds  cannot  total  more  than  20 
percent  of  a  sponsor's  administra- 
tive budget. 

Also,   States  may  make  "advance 
payments"  to  sponsors  for  admini- 
strative and  operating  costs. 
Sponsors  preparing  their  own  meals 
may  be  advanced  up  to  65  percent 
of  costs  in  "advance"  funds;  spon- 
sors using  a  food  service  manage- 
ment company  may  be  advanced  up  to 
50  percent  in  "advance"  funds. 

Proposed  regulations  provide  that: 

•  To  be  eligible  to  operate 
the  program,   sponsors  would  have 
to  demonstrate  proficiency  in 
operating  the  program  in  prior 
years.     They  would  have  to  operate 
a  regularly  scheduled  food  service 
for  children  and  provide  a  year- 
round  service  to  the  community. 

•  Food  service  management 
companies  would  not  be  allowed  to 
subcontract  for  the  total  meal  or 
for  the  assembly  of  the  meal. 


•  Each  sponsor  earning  more 
than  $50,000  in  program  payments 
would  be  required  to  provide 
States  with  a  management  letter 
from  an  auditor  or  an  accountant 
who  has  reviewed  the  sponsor's  fi- 
nancial and  recordkeeping  systems. 
Previously,   sponsors  submitted 
letters  of  engagement. 

•  Audits  of  sponsors  earning 
more  than  $50,000  could  be  conduc- 
ted by  State  and  local  government 
accountants,  as  well  as  by  certi- 
fied public  accountants. 

•  Bids  for  food  service  for 
less  than  $75,000  would  not  have 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  bid  bond. 
Successful  bidders  whose  bids  do 
not  exceed  $75,000  would  not  have 
to  obtain  a  performance  bond. 
These  provisions  would  assist 
small  businesses,  which  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  previous 
bonding  requirements. 

New  controls 

for  school  lunch  contracts 

USDA  is  now  reviewing  public  com- 
ments received  on  proposed  regula- 
tions to  clarify  and  tighten  food 
service  contracting  controls  for 
schools  participating  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program.  The 
proposed  regulations  would: 

•  Require  State  agencies  to 
develop  and  issue  standard  con- 
tracts for  schools  to  use  when 
contracting  for  food  service. 

•  Require  competitive  bids 
for  any  contract  for  food  service 
in  excess  of  $10,000. 

•  Require  all  contracts  to  be 
established  on  a  fixed  fee  basis 

•  Extend  Federal  procurement 
standards  to  schools,  as  well  as 
State  agencies. 

The  proposals  were  published  in 
the  Federal  Register  January  13. 
Comments  were  accepted  through 
February  25. 
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New  regs  encourage 
breakfast  expansion 

USDA  is  also  considering  comments 
on  school  breakfast  regulations 
proposed  in  November.     The  pro- 
posals would  require  States  to 
make  greater  efforts  to  expand  the 
breakfast  program  to  needy 
schools . 

Under  the  proposed  regulations, 
States  would  have  to  identify  and 
target  schools  in  need  of  the  pro- 
gram.    They  would  also  have  to 
outline  their  plans  to  encourage 
and  facilitate  program  expansion. 
States  would  provide  USDA  with  the 
following  information: 

•  The  number  of  nonpar ticipa- 
ting  schools  in  which  needy  chil- 
dren make  up  25  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  enrollment. 

•  Tlie  number  of  "Title  I 
schools"  not  participating  in  the 
school  breakfast  program.  These 
schools  receive  funds  under  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 


•  The  number  of  schools  with- 
out any  type  of  food  service,  and 
the  States'   plans  for  initiating 
breakfast  programs  in  these 
schools . 

•  The  States'   criteria  for 
determining  "especially  needy" 
schools  for  the  School  Breakfast 
Program,   and  how  schools  will  be 
informed  of  these  criteria. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  began 
as  a  pilot  program  in  1966, 
serving  breakfast  to  80,000  chil- 
dren each  day.     In  1975,  Public 
Law  95-105  authorized  the  program 
on  a  permanent  basis.  Currently, 
the  program  serves  2.7  million 
children  in  23,002  schools. 

USDA  revises 
proposed  lunch  patterns 

USDA  is  revising  the  proposed 
lunch  patterns  for  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  to  reflect 
concerns  expressed  by  the  public. 
The  Department  received  over  1,400 
comments  on  the  proposals.  Most 
of  the  comments  were  favorable. 


Announced  in  September,   the  pro- 
posed regulations  would  make  sev- 
eral" changes  in  the  longstanding 
Type  A  meal  pattern.     The  propo- 
sals define  minimum  food  portions 
for  children  of  five  groups. 

USDA  expects  to  issue  interim  reg- 
ulations this  month,  and  schools 
can  test  the  interim  patterns  over 
the  spring  semester.  ENS  Regional 
Offices  have  guidelines  States  can 
distribute  to  schools  taking  part 
in  the  field  test. 

New  York  City  schools 
work  on  lunch  problems 

Tv70  pilot  projects  are  now  under- 
way in  New  York  schools  as  a  re- 
sult of  recommendations  of  a 
school  lunch  task  force  organized 
last  year.     The  task  force  con- 
sists of  Federal,   State,  and  local 
representatives,  who  are  working 
together  to  identify  problem  areas 
and  develop  solutions  for  them. 

During  the  spring,   the  group  re- 
viewed five  areas  of  concern:  su- 
pervision and  administration:  con- 


Federal  payments  increase  3.1  percent 


Federal  payments  for  meals  served 
in  National  School  Lunch,  School 
Breakfast,   and  Child  Care  Food 
Programs  increased  January  1.  Pro- 
vided to  schools  and  institutions 
through  State  agencies,   the  pay- 
ments help  defray  meal  preparation 
costs . 

The  new  rates  reflect  the  3.1  per- 
cent increase  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  series  for  food  away 
from  home  for  the  6-month  period. 
May  to  November,  1977. 

In  the  National  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram,  the  average  payment  to 
States  for  each  lunch  served  in- 
creased from  14  cents  to  14.50 
cents.     States  may  now  vary  a 
school's  reimbursement  up  to  20.50 
cents  a   lunch.     Previously,  the 
ceiling  \7as  20  cents. 

The  additional  average  payment  to 
States  for  lunches  served  to  needy 
children  went  up  2  cents — to  55 
cents  for  reduced-price  lunch  and 


65  cents  for  a  free  lunch.  The 
maximum  reimbursement  States  may 
pay  schools  and  institutions  is 
now  84.50  cents  for  a  reduced- 
price  lunch  and  94.50  cents  for 
each  free  lunch. 

In  the  School  Breakfast  Program, 
the  national  average  payment  in- 
creased from  11.25  cents  to  11.50 
cents.   The  additional  average  pay- 
ment for  each  reduced-price  break- 
fast, which  had  been  21  cents,  in- 
creased to  21.75  cents.     The  addi- 
tional average  payment  for  a  free 
breakfast  increased  from  28  cents 
to  28.75  cents.     Maximum  rates  of 
reimbursement  States  may  pay 
schools  and  institutions  are  33.25 
cents  for  each  reduced-price 
breakfast,  and  40.25  cents  for 
each  free  breakfast.  Maximum 
rates  of  reimbursement  States  may 
pay  "especially  needy"  schools  and 
institutions  are  45.25  cents  for 
each  reduced-price  breakfast  and 
50.25  cents  for  each  free  break- 
fast served. 


In  the  Child  Care  Food  Program, 
States  earn  payments  at  the  same 
levels  as  they  do  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  School  Breakfast 
Programs.     Payments  for  each  mid- 
morning  and  mid-afternoon  snack 
allowed  under  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  increased  from  5.75  cents 
to  6  cents.     The  additional  av- 
erage payments  for  reduced-price 
snacks  increased  from  11.50  cents 
to  12  cents,  and  for  free  snacks, 
from  17.25  cents  to  17.75  cents. 

In  lieu  of  maintaining  records  on 
the  actual  cost  of  food  used, 
sponsors  of  family  and  group  day 
care  homes  in  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  may  use  a  cost  factor  of 
45.50  cents  for  each  lunch  or  sup- 
per,  25.50  cents  for  each  break- 
fast,  and  15.50  cents  for  each 
snack  served. 

These  factors  are  also  adjusted 
semi-annually  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
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tract  specifications  and  purchas- 
ing procedures;   financial  manage- 
ment; and  food  service  systems  and 
menu  planning  controls.     The  pilot 
projects  now  underway  grew  out  of 
task  force  recommendations  in  two 
of  the  areas.     One  is  a  financial 
management  project,  which  is  cur- 
rently being  tested  in  New  York 
City's  District  25.     The  purpose 
of  the  project  is  to  implement, 
test  and  refine  a  financial  man- 
agement and  recordkeeping  system. 

The  other  project  focuses  on  menu 
planning,  with  testing  in  three 
schools:  a  high  school  with  a  con- 
ventional kitchen,  a  school  with  a 
soup-and  sandwich  kitchen,  and  a 
school  serving  pre-packed  meals. 
The  project  includes  student  and 
community  recommendations  for  se- 
lecting food,   the  general  upgrad- 
ing of  the  school  food  service, 
and  comprehensive  planning.  The 


New  released 


•  "Food  for  Kids"  (FNS-163) 
explains  how  child  care  center 
and  family  and  group  day  care 
homes  can  participate  in  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program.     Designed  for 
distribution  to  potential  partici- 
pants, the  lively,  4-page  brochure 
explains  eligibility  requirements 
and  the  kinds  of  Federal  assist- 
ance available  through  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program. 

•  The  "Senior  High  School 
Lunch  Poster"   (PA-1194)  uses  bold 
graphic  design  to  explain  the 
three-out-of-f ive  choice  system 
introduced  last  year.  The  24-  by 
37-inch  poster  has  a  brightly  col- 
ored shooting  star  superimposed  on 
a  black  background  with  white  let- 
tering.    Each  of  the  five  colors 
in  the  star  represents  one  of  the 
five  items  in  the  school  lunch. 
Lunch  managers  can  coordinate  the 
colors  with  designated  school 
lunch  items  on  their  serving 
lines . 

For  copies  write:  Cl'UZd  HuJyiJjtion 
Vivi^A^on,  food  and  HuXaaXIoyi  Sqa- 
vidn,  U.S.  V(2,paAtm2.nt  Ag^cuZ- 
ta/id,  iJJci6lilngton,  V.C.  20250. 


project  also  includes  training  for 
school  food  service  personnel,  and 
nutrition  education  for  students. 

The  pilot  projects  will  extend  to 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  when 
they  will  be  reviewed  and  revised 
before  being  extended  to  other  New 
York  City  schools. 

The  task  force  is  currently  work- 
ing on  recommendations  for  improv- 
ing program  administration,  ware- 
housing operations,  distribution 
systems,  and  procurement  systems. 

HEW  survey  to  include 
Child  Care  Food  Program 

An  HEW  study  of  family  day  care 
homes  will  provide  USDA  with  in- 
formation useful  in  administering 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program.  The 
study  will  include  a  section  on 
food  service.     USDA  is  developing 


•  "Food  Purchasing  Pointers 
for  School  Food  Service, " (PA-1160) 
is  a  publication  designed  to  help 
schools  and  school  districts  buy 
food  in  quantity.     It  includes 
guidelines  for  procedures  and  spe- 
cifications which  buyers  can  adapt 
to  fit  the  purchasing  needs  of  in- 
dividual schools.     The  two-part 
publication  is  in  looseleaf  form, 
so  that  users  insert  new  sheets  as 
specifications  change.  Cop-lQJ>  O/lQ. 
$3.00  dOLch,  and  oAz  avalZable.  ln.om 
thz  SixpoAj^ntrndzYvt       Vocum2.nt6 , 
U.S.  GovQAnm(int  Pnyintlng  0{j{jZcd, 
Washington,  V.C.  20402. 

•  "How  WIC  Helps — Eating  for 
You  and  Your  Baby"  (PA-1198)  is  a 
new  publication  for  pregnant  or 
nursing  women  taking  part  in  the 
Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
for  Women,   Infants,  and  Children 
(WIC) .     The  WIC  program  provides 
these  women  with  milk,  cheese, 
eggs,  vegetable  or  fruit  juice, 
and  iron-fortified  cereal.  "How 
WIC  Helps"  explains  what  these 
foods  do  for  the  body  and  how  to 
use  them.     For  use  as  a  teaching 
tool,   "How  WIC  Helps"  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  three  publications 
which  will  explain  the  supplemen- 
tal foods  available  to  partici- 
pants at  local  WIC  offices.  Cop-l<Z^ 
oAn  available  {^n.om  thu  Spucial 
Supplmdntat  food  V^ognam,  food 


questions  for  HEW  to  use  in 
gathering  information  for  that 
section.     To  be  conducted  in  five 
major  cities,  the  study  will  de- 
velop an  extensive  description  of 
various  kinds  of  family  day  care 
homes.   It  will  include  information 
on  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  family  day  care  homes  and 
sponsoring  organizations.     It  will 
also  include  information  on  food 
services  provided  in  homes  parti- 
cipating in  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program  as  well  as  in  homes  not 
participating  in  the  program.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  the  study  is 
to  assess  incentives  for  joining 
the  program  and  obstacles  which 
block  participation. 

The  survey,  in  both  Spanish  and 
English,  was  initiated  last  Sep- 
tember with  a  pilot  test  in  Los 
Angeles.     The  completed  study  is 
due  in  June,  1979. 


and  Hat/LLtion  S^Avlcn,  U.S.  Pe- 
poAtm^nt  0^  kgnlcuJUiLx/Ki,  Working- 
ton, V.C.  20250. 

m  "Gardening  for  Food  and 
Fun"  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's 1977  yearbook.     The  year- 
book includes  an  introduction  to 
gardening,  instructions  on  how  to 
grow  vegetables,   fruits  and  nuts, 
and  a  section  on  home  food  preser- 
vation.    The  hard-cover  yearbook 
has  400  pages  of  text,  with  32 
color  photos.     Copt(i6  may  be  puA- 
ckcuzd  {jOA  $6.50  at  govoAnrmnt 
booksto^Qj>  OK  oAdzKiid  {^Aom  tkd  Sa- 
p2AJ^Yit2.nd2.nt  o{^  Voauimnt^ ,  U.S. 
GoveAnrmnt  PAtntlng  O^^^^tce.,  Wash- 
ington, V.C.     20402.  MmbeA6 
CongAQJiS  aJUo  have,  timit^d  numb(^,A^ 
o{i  copies  loh.  {iH.(i2,  dist/iibuution. 

•  "Characteristics  of  Food 
Stamp  Households,  September  1976" 
is  USDA's  second  comprehensive 
survey  of  food  stamp  participants. 
The  survey  includes  information  on 
the  age,  sex,   employment  status, 
and  income  of  participants.  It 
also  includes  information  on 
household  sizes,  allotments,  and 
purchase  requirements.  Copi<2J>  OAQ. 
availabtd  {^n.om  thu  food  Stamp  Vi- 
virion,  food  and  NatAition  SeAu^ce, 
U.S.  Vnpa/Ummt  o{^  AgAiaaltuAd, 
Workington,  V.C.  20250. 


